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ee of the war's most closely guarded top secrets 
have been made public in a report written by Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, U. S. Army Chief of Staff. 

General Marshall’s report to the Secretary of War 
is a behind-the-scenes story of the war we have just 
won. Until now, some of the facts in the report were 
known only to President Truman and other Allied lead- 
ers, and to a few top military advisers. 

General Marshall reveals how close we came to losing 
World War II. 

Never again, he says, must we allow America to be- 


come a weak “less than third-rate military power.” 
MARSHALL'S PLAN 

General Marshall outlines a plan for a peacetime 
Army to keep America strong. It calls for: 

1. A large citizen army. This would be organized by 
drafting young men for one year of military training, 
and then placing them on reserve. General Marshall also 
recommends a strong National Guard and Reserve Otii- 
cers Training Corps. From this large pool of trained 
manpower, General Marshall says, the Army could 
mobili. 4,000,000 men -within a year after attack. 

2. A small, but highly professional Regular Army. The 
Regular Army would (a) meet the first shock of an 
enemy attack; (b) supply troops to garrison our far- 
flung bases in *he Pacific and elsewhere; (c) furnish 





Coming next week: Both sides of the controversy over compulsory peacetime military training. 


illustration at left shows front cover of book, which 
contains General Marshall's report on the war. 


the top military brains to keep our military machine 
and military plans up to date; and (d) provide the ex- 


perts to train the citizen army. 


General Marshall states that we might have lost the 
war in 1942 except for two reasons. These were: 

1. The mistakes made by our enemies. 

2. The courage and sacrifices of the British and Rus- 
sian people, who refused to accept defeat. 

Germany’s first great military mistake, says General 
Marshall, was her failure to invade England right after 
the fall of France. Another great German error was 
Hitler’s decision to invade Russia. 

Japan’s greatest military mistake, according to Gen- 
eral Marshall, was her failure to invade Hawaii after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. A Japanese invasion of 
Hawaii, he points out, would have lost us our forward 
base for a Pacific counterattack. 

But, says General Marshall, we cannot depend on 
our enemies to make mistakes if war should break out 
again. Nor can we count on our allies to stave off de- 
feat until we are prepared to fight. 


WAR OF THE FUTURE 


General Marshall predicts that the next war, if it 
comes, will be a lightning attack to take us by surprise. 

The first blow of the attack, he says, will come from 
enemy rockets, arriving at a speed faster than sound. 
These rockets could be. loaded with atomic explosives 
that would blast our cities out of existence. After the 
rocket attack, the enemy would send armies to take 
advantage of the confusion caused among us by the 
rocket bombs, and conquer the country. 

This is no wild dream, says General Marshall. 

“We can now direct rockets by electronic devices 
which guide them accurately to their targets by the 
attraction of heat, light, and magnetism. Such new 
rockets will streak to the hearts of big factories, at- 
tracted by the heat of the furnaces. 

“They are so sensitive,” says General Marshall, “that 
in the space of a large room they aim themselves toward 
a man who enters, in reaction to the heat of his body.” 

General Marshall went on to say that we are now 
working on bombs which will weigh more than 100,000 
pounds. Such bombs would be carried by jet-propelled 
bombers flying through the stratosphere at high speeds. 

Now that science has invented weapons like this, 
Genera] Marshal] says, the United States can no longer 
count on its oceans as protection from enemy attack. 

Therefore, says General Marshall, our best defense is 
to be ready to attack. We must keep up our military 
research, he says, always staying ahead of the rest of 
the world in the search for deadlier weapons. We must 
mobilize our scientists in a constant effort to be pre- 
pared for the scientifically-fought war of the future. 
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T WAS their need for salt which 
drove the Dutch to colonize the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

The Dutch are great fishermen, 
and in the 17th century they needed 
large quantities of salt to preserve 
herring. When the Dutch hea.d that 
salt could be found on an East In- 
dian island called Java, they set out 
to find the island. Dutch ships an- 
chored off the East Indies in 1602. 

The Dutch soon learned that the 
islands had much more to offer than 
salt. From navigators, explorers, and 
merchants, the Dutch heard stories 
of precious spices, jewels, gold, and 
rare woods which could be found in 
the East Indies. 

Spain, Portugal, and England were 
all draining these riches from the 
East Indies when the Dutch arrived. 

In their greed for the treasures of 
the Indies, the three powers were 
fighting each other. 

The Dutch joined in the fight for 
the East Indies. 

‘They fought the Portuguese, the 
Spanish, the English, the French, 
and the Danes. 

While they were fighting these 
countries, the Dutch built trading 
posts and forts in the East Indies. 
They made treaties with native 
rulers. Island by island, the Dutch 
took possession of the East Indies. 

When the smoke of battle had 
cleared away, the Dutch were sole 
masters of the Spice Islands — as the 
East Indies were then called. The 
Dutch had conquered one of the 
richest colonial empires in the world. 

For 300 years the Dutch have held 
on to their empire. 

In 1672, when the French threat- 
ened to invade Holland, the Dutch 
prepared to flood their homeland 
and move every Dutch man, woman, 


and child to Java. 






































Sereen ‘Lraves Gendreau 
Legong* dancer in Bali 
To many Dutchmen, the Nether- 
lands East Indies is an alternate 
homeland. 


EAST INDIES TODAY 


The islands of the East Indies are 
still a treasure chest for the Dutch 
—but no longer because of their 
spices and rare woods. 

The modern riches of the Nether- 
lands East Indies include oil, rub- 
ber, tin, iron, aluminum ore, sugar, 
and quinine. 

The Indies produce 40 per cent of 
the world’s supply of rubber, 30 per 
cent of the world’s tin, and 90 per 
cent of the world’s supply of quinine. 

The Netherlands (Holland) would 
be a bankrupt nation without the 
Netherlands East Indies 





*Means word is defined on p. 14. 





Before the war, in normal times, 
more than 400,000 Dutchmen gained 
their livelihood from trade with the 
Netherlands East Indies. Holland's 
population at that time was about 
8,000,000 people. 

Holland lost her prized possessions 
for a time after she had been over- 
run by the Nazis. 

Early in 1942, after the Japanese 
had established bases in the Philip- 
pines, they invaded the Netherlands 
East Indies. The Dutch fought 
bravely, but they were badly out- 
numbered. 

Island by island, the Japs advanced 
through the Netherlands East Indies. 
By March 1942 Java had fallen. On 
Java is located Batavia, capital of the 
East Indies. 

Before the Japanese stranglehold 
on the Netherlands East Indies be- 
gan to slip early this year, almost all 
ot the islands had fallen into Jap- 
anese hands. 

Now that the war is over, the 
Dutch are again taking charge of 
their East Indies possessions 

But large numbers of natives in 
the Netherlands East Indies do not 
want to be ruled by the Dutch. 
These natives, called Indonesians, 
want to form an independent coun- 
try of their own. 

At present, British troops com- 
manded by Lieutenant General 
Philip Christison are occupying the 
key islands of the Netherlands East 
Indies. The Dutch are rushing thou- 
sands of their own troops to take 
over the islands from the British. 

The Netherlands East Indies are 
ruled by a governor-general, who 
has full executive power. His name 
is a tongue-twister— A. W. L. Tjarda 
van Starkenborgh Stachouwer. 

Stachouwer is not in the East 
Indies at present. He has sent Lieu- 
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tenant Governor Hubertus van Mook 
to Batavia to take command of Dutch 
forces there. 

On August 17 —three days after 
the surrender of Japan — Indonesian 
leaders proclaimed the independence 
of the Netherlands East Indies. They 
renamed the islands “The Republics 
of Indonesia,” and chose as their 
president a native leader named Dr. 
Sukarno 

The Dutch say that»Dr. Sukarno 
is a tool of the Japanese, and refuse 
to deal with him. Dutch officials say 
that the Indonesians were stirred up 
by the Japanese in order to make 
trouble for the Allies. 

Rebellious Indonesians have oc- 
cupied the naval base of Surabaya 
and the important city of Bandung, 
both on Java. These natives are 
armed with Japanese guns. Their 
leaders say they will fight as soon as 
Dutch troops try to set foot on the 
island. 

Will the Netherlands. East Indies 
become the scene of bloody revolt 
and civil war? In order to have a 
better undertsanding of the Dutch 
colonial problem, let us look more 
closely at Indonesia. 


LAND AND PEOPLE 


The islands of the Netherlands 
East Indies extend for more than 
3.000 miles from east to west. and 


more than 1,000 miles from north to 
south. 

The total area of the islands is 
735,236 square miles — sixty - one 
times the size of Holland! 

The population of the Netherlands 
East Indies is 72,000,000. This is 
eight times the population of Hol- 
land — and more than half the popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The Netherlands East Indies in- 
clude Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Bali, 
part of Borneo, the Moluccas, Dutch 
Timor, part of New Guinea, and 
numerous smaller islands. 

The soil of the Netherlands East 
Indies is the most fertile in the 
world. Java, for example, produces 
three crops of rice each year. Other 
agricultural products are tea, pep- 
per, coffee, tobacco, and tapioca. 

The climate of the islands is tropi- 
cal, with two seasons. During one 
season it is hot and dry; during the 
other season it is warm and wet. 

The three most important cities of 
the Netherlands East Indies are 4ll 
located on the island of Java. They 
are Batavia, the capital; Surabaya, a 
great seaport and naval base; and 
Bandung. 

Twenty-five different native lan- 
guages are spoken in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. But the majority 
of natives are Javanese —a Malay 
people of Mongolian ancestry 


The Javanese number about 50,- 
000,000. They speak the Malay lan- 
guage, understood by all the island- 
ers except the most remote tribes. 

In Sumatra, the natives are also 
Malays. But in Borneo they are Ne- 
gritoes. And in New Guinea the na- 
tives are Melanesians. 

Most Malays follow the Moham- 
medan religion. But the Balinese be- 
lieve in Hinduism. And about two 
million natives of the Netherlands 
Fast Indies have been converted to 
Christianity. 

There are more than 1,200,000 
Chinese in the East Indies. Most of 
them work as covlies in the tin 
mines and on tobacco plantations. 

Before the Japs invaded the Neth- 
erlands East Indies, there were 250.- 
000 Europeans living on the islands 
— 220.000 of whom were Dutch offi- 
cials, planters, and businessmen. 


DUTCH AS RULERS 


Have the Dutch been good rul- 
ers? Or have they ruled the 
badly and selfishly? 

Judged by their record, the Dutch 
have ruled their island possessions 
better than the British or the French. 
But compared to the liberal methods 
of the U. S: in ruling the Philippines, 
the Dutch are far behind in thei 
methods. 

In peacetime. less than 10 per cent 
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of the annual Dutch budget tor the 
East Indies went for education. In 
the Philippine Islands, 25 per cent of 
the annual peacetime budget was 
spent on education. 

As a result, 90 per cent of the na- 
tives in the Netherlands East Indies 
cannot read or write. 

About two million children — one 
out of every seven who are of school 
age — go to elementary school. But 
only 8,000 boys and girls attend high 
school each year. There are no col- 
leges. 

Native workers in the Netherlands 
East Indies are badly underpaid. The 
average wage for natives is less than 
50 dollars a year. 

One reason why the Dutch have 
managed to rule the East Indies for 
so long is their friendly attitude 
toward the Malays and other natives. 

The Dutch do not act superior be- 
cause they are “white men.” Instead, 
Dutchmen often mary native wom- 
en. Many half-castes (half Dutch and 
half native) have become important 
government officials in the islands. 

On the other hand, the Dutch have 
not encouraged the natives to train 
for self-government —as we have 
trained the natives of the Philippines. 
Secret Dutch police arrested and 
jailed natives who spoke out for In- 
donesian independence. 

By 1940 there was a strong-native 
movement for independence in the 
Netherlands East Indies. For this 
reason, the Dutch distrusted the In- 
donesians and did not give them 


-guns when the Japanese invaded the 


islands. 

The Japanese were harsh masters, 
and the Indonesians were glad to 
see them go. But this does not mean 
that the Indonesians will welcome 
back the Dutch. 

The Dutch are willing to make a 
compromise* with the Indonesians. 

As early as December, 1942, the 
Dutch offered to make the Indies a 
part of the Netherlands Common- 
wealth. 

This offer was made by the Dutch 
Queen Wilhelmina, in a radio broad- 
cast to the Netherlands East Indies. 
Queen Wilhelmina promised that 
after the war the Netherlands East 
Indies would be allowed self-gov- 
ernment. 

If this promise is kept, the unrest 
in the islands will quickly die out. 


N. E. I. NOTES 


HE island of Bali is famous for its 

beautiful women 

The young people of Bali, like 
those of Java, are trained in cere- 
monial dancing. This dancing is part 
of their religious expression. 

The women of Bali make a famous 
cloth called batik, which is used in 
making sarongs. 

Balinese men and women have 
long hair, which they pile on top of 
their heads. Only Balinese noblemen 
cut their hair short. 

In Sumatra, the natives live in 
odd-shaped houses called “horned 
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houses.” The roofs have sharp points 
which’ curve upward. According to 
legends, the roofs were built in this 
way to honor the buffalo — the ani- 
mal that helped the people to defeat 
the Javanese. 

Men of Java often wear sarongs. 
They always wear something to cover 
their heads — either black caps or 
turbans. 

New Guinea is the second largest 
island in the world (670,000 square 
miles). Greenland (840,000 square 
miles) is the world’s largest island. 
Borneo is the third largest island 
(200,000 square miles). 

Some of the world’s wildest tribes 
— among them cannibals and head- 
hunters —live in New Guinea and 
Borneo. Until recent years, they 
practiced cannibalism. 

Cannibalism is the eating of hu- 
man flesh. Primitive tribes often ate 
the flesh of their defeated enemies. 

The Dutch have never subdued 
some of the fierce native tribes of 
Sumatra. 

Girls of the Battak tribe in Sumatra 
cannot marry until their front teeth 
are filed down to the gum, or are 
extracted. 

If Sumatra were placed on the 
map of North America, it would ex- 
tend from Boston to St. Louis. It is 
thirteen times as large as Holland. 

Sumatra is an Arabic name mean- 
ing “happy.” 

There are many active volcanoes 
in the Indies. Sumatra has 90, Java 
45. In the craters of Sumatra’s ex- 
tinct* volcanoes are some of the 
most beautiful lakes in the world. 

In Java, the umbrella is a sign of 
rank.and power. 





Press Associatior 
Javanese infantryman in the Dutch 
East Indies. The Dutch Government 
enlists many natives in N. E. I. Army. 
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As Egbert crooned, the girls swooned 


x ETTING: Living room of a respectable 
ghost family on Hallowe'en. 

Ar rise: The head of the house, 
dressed in a long, white robe, is pacing 
the floor. His wife is nervously trying to 
read a magazine. 

Wire: I do wish you would sit down, 
dear, and try to control yourself. Here, 
read this article. It’s wonderful — an 
account of a goblin raid. 

Fatuer: I'll read it later. Right now 
| can’t do a thing till that nincompoop 
boy of ours comes home. 

Wire: He'll be along any minute. 

Fatuer: He'd better! And if that 
young whippersnapper has nothing to 
report from this trip, I'm through with 
him. I'll not be the laughing stock of 
he whole graveyard. 

Wire: Oh, Henry, don’t be so hard 
on the poor boy. After all, he hasn't 
had much experience in these things. 

Fatuer: Not had much experience! 
He’s had none whatever! That's what 
makes me so infernally mad at him. He 
refuses to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity that comes his way. Why, when 
| was his age, I had terrorized an entire 
village so that no one dared show his 
face in the street after dark. 

Wire: I know, dear, but you were 
unusual, Poor Egbert is so tender- 
hearted, he can’t bear to see anyone 
‘rightened. 

Fatuer: And what kind of spirit is 
hat? No self-respecting ghost or goblin 
would ever admit such a feeling. I've 
taught that boy every trick I know. He 
can turn himself into an absolute fac- 
simile* of the Phantom of the Opera. 
He can laugh exactly like the Shadow. 
He can disconnect his ankle and wrist 
bones and drop off his hands and feet 
as cleverly as a contortionist. He knows 


A One-Act Play about Hallowe’en 


every trick of gibbering and grimacing. 

Wire: Oh, I know Egbert has great 
talent. You'll just have to give him a 
little more time to get over being so 
soft-hearted. 

Fatuer: Time! He’s had all the time 
in the world. I am determined to dis- 
inherit him unless he has something to 
show for this night's work. 

Wire (Starting to cry): 1 don’t see 
how you can be so heartless. Isn't it 
enough that Egbert is a good, honest, 
well-meaning ghost? Why are you so 
determined that he must frighten 
people? 

FATHER: Because that’s the whole 
point of being a ghost. Unless you can 
scare people to death, or at least into 
hysterics, there’s no reason for your 
existence. Tonight is Hallowe'en, just 
the time of year when mortals are most 
susceptible* to “Ghosties and ghoulies 
and things that go bump in the night.” 
If Egbert can’t work up a successful 
case of hysteria tonight, I'm through 
with him. 

Wire (Moaning): If only you'd let 
me go along with him. Maybe I could 
give the poor boy confidence. 

FatHerR: Nothing doing! Egbert 
must be strictly on his own. Sh! He’s 
coming. (Egbert enters.) 

Wire: Good evening, son. 

Ecspert: Hello, Mother. Hello, Dad. 

Fatuer: Ah, er, good evening! How’s 
the weather? 

Ecpert: Fine. The wind is howling 
in the trees and it’s pitch dark. No sign 
of a moon. 

FatHer: Wonderful! Did you meet 
any people—humans—on the way 
home? 

Ecpert: There was a young girl 
standing at the cross roads . . . right 
where the old prison used to be. 

Wire: Oh, nice! Young girls are very 
easily frightened. They'll yell murder if 
you just reach out a bony hand and 
tickle the back of their necks. 

Fatuer: Right you are. And what 
amazing good luck to find one right 
near the old prison. If 1 remember cor- 
rectly, that’s just where the gallows 
used to stand. It should have been a 
simple matter for you to appear to her 
as the ghost of a headless murderer. Or 
perhaps you did your old trick of hang- 
ing by the neck from the branch of a 
tree? I bet that scared her out of her 
senses, eh, son? 


*Means word is defined on p. 14. 


Ecsert: Well, as a matter. of fact, | 
thought of doing it . . . but she » 
such a young girl, sort of timid and 
she was all alone... so... well.... 
It just didn’t seem quite fair. 

FaTtHeR: Fair! What does being f:i: 
have to do with your business of frig) 
ening people? Egbert, I am fed 
with you. Unless you can tell me of o1. 
genuine case of the jitters that you ha. 
brought about this night . . . you « 
get out of this house and never darke: 
my door again. 

Wire: Oh, my poor, poor boy. Can't 
you tell us of a single solitary soul y 
have frightened? 

EcBert: I’m afraid not. I guess | just 
don’t have the right stuff in me. I don‘ 
know why it is . . . but the minute | 
get all set to scare someone, I just s: 
of freeze up and lose my nerve. 

FatHer: A coward! That’s what you 
are. A lily-livered coward! 

Wire: Henry! What a thing to say 
about your own son! 

FaTHER: He's no longer any son 
mine. From this night forth, he can 
shift for himself. I'm through with him 
Get out of my house. 

Ecpert: But Father, where would 
go? ) 
FaTHER: It's no concern of mine. 

Ecsert: Surely, you'll give me til! 
the stroke of midnight to see what 
can do? After all, the evening is stil! 
young. The streets will be filled wit 
Hallowe'en merrvmakers. Maybe th 
spirit of this night will help me to pul! 
it off: How about it, Dad? Will you 
give me a few more hours? 

FatHer: Very well, son—TI'll gi 
you a last chance. . . . But mind you 
if you have not made a human being 
scream or faint or throw a fit by mid 
night, your name will never be me: 
tioned in this house again. 

Ecsert: Oh, thanks, Dad. You’re t! 
best father a ghost ever had! 

FaTHer: I suggest that you try 
haunt the young people. They are most 
susceptible to ghostly pranks. 

Ecsert: I'll do my best. 

FatueEr: I’m sure you will, my boy. 
And now goodnight. 

Motuer: And good luck to you. 
(Exit Egbert.) 

FaTHER: Quick, mother! We'll make 
ourselves invisible and follow him. 
We'll see for ourselves what he does. 


CURTAIN 








SCENE Il 


Setrinc: Gymnasium of Sheridan 
Junior High. 

At rise: A Hallowe'en party is in 
progress. The Masqueraders are seated 
in a circle around a gypsy fortune teller, 
who is reading palms. 

Gir_: Read mine next, please, gypsy. 
Tell me who I’m going to marry. 

Gypsy: No one, my child. You are 
going to be an old maid with a poll 
parrot and three cats. (General laugh. ) 

Girt: I don’t believe a word of it. 

Gypsy: In that case, there will be no 
more fortunes, Besides, the mystic hour 
of midnight is approaching. Time for 
us to go on our spook hunt through the 
building. 

Girt: A spodk hunt? 

SEVERAL Grirts: Ooh! I'm afraid! 

Gypsy: Come on, all of you, line up. 
I'll lead the way. Piano player, get set 
and give out with some of that melan- 
choly jive. (The Funeral March is 
played.) Hold tight to the hand of the 
person ahead of you. Then, if any long 
arms reach out to grab you in the dark, 
youll be fairly safe. (Shrieks of dis- 
may.) Remember, no matter what hap- 
pens, don’t let go of hands. (As the 
music plays, the long line of masquer- 
aders marches slowly off the stage. As 
the line reaches the exit, the last girl 
drops out and lingers behind. She is 
wearing a black and white clown suit.) 

PrerrETTE (As the line moves off 
without her): I told Bill I'd wait for 
him right here in the gym. It’s nearly 
midnight and he hasn’t come. I wonder 
what could have happened to him. 
(Egbert makes his entrance. As he 
enters, Pierrette has her back to him 
and he draws himself up to his full 
height, arms raised as if to grab her, 
but as he stealthily approaches, she 
suddenly turns and sees him.) Oh, no 
you don’t, smarty! Trying to scare me 
just because you're dressed up in your 
mother’s nightgown and a sheet! I'd 
know you anywhere. 

Ecsert (Speaking this line and the 
others in a deep, sepulchral tone): And 
who do you think I am. my pretty 
maid? 

PiERRETTE: Don’t “pretty maid” me, 
Bill Templeton. The others have all 
gone on a ghost hunt and here I am, 
waiting for you. like a goon. 

Ecpert: A ghost hunt! They don’t 
need to go hunting to find a real spirit 
— not when I’m here. 


HEARTED GHOST 


By Helen Louise Miller 


PrerRETTE: Stop talking nonsense 
and tell me where you've been. 

Ecsert: I’ve been walking for hours 
in the realms of the dead. 

PiERRETTE: Phooey! 

Ecpert: You talk as if you don't 
believe I am a real ghost. 

PierRETTE: What do you take me 
for? A moron? 

Ecpert: Don’t you feel chilly as I 
approach you? Can’t> you feel that 
atmosphere of the grave when I touch 
you? (Reaches out to touch her arm.) 

PieRRETTE: Don’t touch me, Bill 
Templeton. You're just trying to get my 
mind off the main question — which is 
why you are so late to this party. 

Ecpert: I am not late, I have until 
midnight to turn you blue with fright. 

PrERRETTE: If you can’t talk like a 
human being, please go. 

EcsBert: How can I talk like a hyman 
being when I'm a ghost? 

PreRRETTE: You're only a ghost in 
that mask. Take it off. 

Ecpert: Take what off? 

PIERRETTE: That false face vou're 
wearing, silly. 

EcBert: I wear no face but my own, 
Oh dear, why can’t I make you under- 
stand? Why can’t I frighten you? 

PrerrETTE: Honestly, Bill, I think 
you must have a fever. Let me feel 
your head. 

EcBert: One touch of my brow and 
you'll find my forehead is as cold and 
damp as the tomb. 

PieERRETTE: Mildew on the _ brain, 
that’s what you have. 

Ecpert: That settles it. I will not 
stay here to be insulted. I'll vanish in a 
blue flame. 

PiERRETTE: You'll do nothing of the 
sort. You stay right here and do the 
number we promised the kids. We 
signed up for this floor show act a week 
ago, and we're going through with it. 

EcsBert: You talk-like a mad woman. 

PrerRETTE: I am a mad woman — 
mad at you. And as soon as our act is 
over, I'm going home.’ (Talking and 
laughing off stage as masqueraders re- 
turn.) Here comes the gang, so let’s get 
sit over here at the piano. (The party 
guests return to stage with much 
laughter. The Gypsy is still in the lead. 
Egbert and Pierrette move over to piano 
at one side of stage.) 

Gypsy: Remember, you've taken an 
oath never to tell what we found on 
our ghost hunt. And now, fellow mas- 


queraders, we're going to turn our 
party over to our master of ceremonies. 
(A tall boy wearing a long-tailed coat, 
high silk hat, and a pair of gym shorts 
moves ema ) 

Master OF CEREMONIES: Since this 
is to be a floor show, let’s all sit down 
on the floor. (As boys bring microphone 
to center of stage.) And now, before 
we unmask and reveal ourselves to each 
other in our true colors, the manage- 
ment wishes to present the most sensa- 
tional of all entertainers, that super- 
colossal heart-breaker, that inimitable* 
moaner and groaner and crooner of 
tunes and croons, Bill Templeton, the 
voice of Sheridan Junior High. (There 
is loud applause. Egbert is shoved into 
the spotlight at the microphone. Pier- 
rette at the piano gives a few opening 
chords. Egbert steps to the mike and 
begins an exaggerated crooning num- 
ber. As he gets under way. with his 
song, his Mother and Father enter and 
stand at one side. As Egbert approaches 
the climax of his crooning, the girls in 
the stage audience swoon with delight.) 

Grats: (In audience on _ stage): 
Ooooooooh! He’s divine! He’s wonder- 
ful! He’s making me swoon! I feel faint! 

Moruer: Look, look, Henry! Already 
some of the girls are fainting! 

Fatuer: He’s a natural. A chip off 
the old block. 

Mortuer: I told you all he needed 
was a little confidence. (As Egbert fin- 
ishes his “number,” the Master of Cere- 
monies leads in applause. ) 

Master OF CEREMONIES: How about 
a great big hand for the voice of Sheri- 
dan Junior High good old Bill 
Templeton! . 

TEMPLETON (Entering): Who's tak- 
ing my name and my fame in vain? 
Who’s the guy in the winding sheet? 
(Striding up to Eghert) Say, who are 
you? And what’s the idea of stealing 
my act? (Grabbing him by the sheet.) 
Who are you? 

Ecpert (Giving a wild laugh in imi- 
tation of “The Shadow”): Ha! Ha! Hal. 
I am the Ghost of Egbert, Edwin, Edi- 
son Engleheart, the third! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
(There are wild peels of laughter, the 
lights black out and nothing is heard 
but the screams of the terror-stricken 
masqueraders. When the lights go on, 
only the Ghost Family is on stage.) 

Fatuer: Congratulations, my boy! 
You really pulled it off in fine style! 

MoruHer: It was magnificent, son, 
simply magnificent! I never knew you 
had such a blood-curdling voice! 

\ ~okaamile 

The Soft-Hearted Ghost is copyrighted, 
1945, by Plays, Inc. For permission to pro- 
duce this play, write to: Plays, The Drama 
Magazine for Young People, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Press Association 


Attendant at zoo in Washington, D. C., “hooks” one of 20 snakes flown 
from Okinawa. Army seeks an antivenin® to treat victims of snake bites. 


VENOMOUS VIPERS. 


S. TROOPS on Okinawa 
, soon learned they had an- 
other enemy on the island be- 
sides the Japs 
The name of their new ene- 
my was trimeresurus flavoviridis 
known to the natives as Habu, 
the \ iper. 
Against individual American 
soldiers, Habu — a greenish-yel- 
low viper — could be as 


deadly as the Japs 


pit 


Brayton Eddy, Acting Curator | 


of Reptiles of the Bronx Zoo in 
New York City, 
poisonous as a rattlesnake. Its 
venom, he says, is a hemotoxin 
-a poison that can kill victims 
by destroying 


cells 


To neutralize*® 


their red blood 


this poison, 


an antitoxin is needed. Antitoxin | 


used in the treatment of snake 
bites is called antivenin 
Because there are no snakes 
Habu in the United 
several the 
flown from 
Okinawa to Washington, D. C., 
by the U. S. Army Medical De- 
the 


similar to 
States 
de adly 


species of 


vipel were 


partment. In Washington, 
venom was taken from them 
under 


to determine whether 


Experiments are way 
American 
antivenin is successful against 
the venom obtained from these 
Okinawa Biological*® 


laboratories are also analyzing 


snakes 


samples of Japanese antivenin, 
taken on Okinawa. 

Antivenin is prepared as fol- 
lows: 





says Habu is as | 


| venin, 


| move 


Snakes are held and induced 
to bite at a glass covered with 
parchment. About a tablespoon- 
ful of venom is “milked” from 
each snake in this way. 

Many snakes are needed. 
Each snake is good for only two 
or three “milkings.” Between 
“milkings,” two to four weeks 


| of rest is needed for each snake. 
The venom is dried, concen- 
and crystallized. It is | 


trated, 
then diluted by dissolving the 
crystals in distilled water. 
The diluted venom is injected 
sub-cutaneously (under the 
skin) into a horse. These injec- 
repeated 
months 


tions frequently 
Each time 
the amount of toxin — or venom 

is stepped up. 
horse develops a high degree of 
immunity®. 

A hollow 


cannula, is 


are 


tor several 


called a 
into 


needle, 
inserted 
About one quart of blood is 
drawn for every 100 pounds the 
horse weighs. 

The blood is placed in 4 re- 
trigerator to clot. Then 


Before being used as 
the filtered. 
Porcelain filters are used to re- 
Then 
antivenin is 


serum is 


bacteria. 
the 


any 
strength of 
tested. 


*Means word is defined on p. 14 





Finally, the | 


the | 
right jugular vein of the horse. 


the | 
clear, straw-colored ‘serum is al- | 
lowed to separate from the fibrin | 
| and corpuscles. 


anti- | 


the 
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ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


GOOD FOR A CODE 


“SARZHAT’S that you're working 
on, Nick?” asked Jean. 

“A secret code,” Nick replied. 

“See if you. can figure it out, 


sis. The message is: PB KREEB 


| LV VFLHOFH.” 


“Looks like double 
me. What does it say?” 
“The key is to count back 


talk to 


three letters,” Nick told her. “If | 


you do that, the code means: 
MY HOBBY IS SCIENCE.” 

“Don’t you think an expert 
could decode that without much 
trouble?” Jean asked. 

“Maybe — if he could find the 
message.” | 

“Find it? Is it going to be 
hidden?” 

“You bet. It'll be written 
with a sympathetic ink. That’s 
an ink made from a fluid that 
becomes visible only when sub- 





WHAT IS IT? 


Answer on page 15. 


jected to special 
Nick explained. 
“Where do you buy sympa- 
thetic ink?” asked Jean. 
“You don’t. Just use pure 
lemon juice. I usually write the 
code message with a toothpick 


treatment,” 





— but a pen or brush will do.” 

“Oh, I get it!” said Jean. “As 
the lemon juite dries, the writ- 
ing disappears. Right?” 

“Right. And to hide the code 
writing completely, it’s best to 
write or type a message on the 
paper, too.” 

“But how can anyone read 
the code?” 

“That’s where the special 
| treatment comes in. The paper 
is heated — by an electric bulb 
or flatiron. That makes the acid 
in the juice darken the paper, 
revealing the message” 





scnoenfeld Collection 


1. An air mail transport? 


2. A midget dirigible? 


3. An air moving van? 





BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


JOHN ERICSSON (1803-1389) 


He Revolutionized Naval Warfare 
HE mighty 45,000-ton American battleships that smashed the Japanese 
fleet bear little resemblance to our Navy’s first ironclad vessel, the Monitor. 
Yet they are direct descendants of that queer, flat-decked craft with its 
revolving iron tower carrying two guns. Designed by Swedish-born John 
Ericsson, the Monitor meant the end of wooden ships and a new era of 
naval construction. 

At 12, Ericsson was apprenticed as a draftsman because of his unusual 
ability. From 1820 to 1827 he used his skill in the Swedish army, drawing 
military maps. 

Turning to engineering during 12 years spent in London, Ericsson became 
famous for his many inventions. One of the most important was a screw 
propeller to drive steam vessels. It attracted attention in America and led 
to Ericsson’s coming to the United States. 
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3. Ericsson’s great opportunity f 
came in 1861. Worried about 
reports that the South was 
building an armor-clad ship, 
President Lincoln wanted a 


vessel to oppose it. 






































4. Ericsson revised the plans 
for an armored ship he had 
designed in 1854. And the 
Monitor was completed only 
100 working days after the 
keel was laid. 
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5. The Monitor battled the South’s Merrimac off Hampton 


} Roads on March 9, 1862. The Merrimac was defeated, and its 
| deadly raids on U. S. warships were halted. 























AVIATION CELEBRATES A BIRTHDAY 


This was coast-to-coast air mail transport 25 years ago. Mail took 
about three days to cross the country, moved by planes and trains. 


A little more than twenty-five 


years ago—on September 
8, 1920—a small crowd gath- 
ered at a New York airport to 
watch history in 
making. 

They saw Randolph Page, a 
World War I -pilot, load most 
of a cargo of 18,000 letters into 
a converted DeFfaviland. 

Page stuffed the overflow of 
into a 


aviation 


mail suitcase, and 
strapped it to a wing strut. 

with a _ nonchalant 
wave to the crowd, he gave the 
400 h.p. Liberty engine 
gun,” thundered down the run- 
way for a take-off, and headed 
west with 400 pounds of air 


mail. 


Then, 


From Plane to Train 


At night, the DeHaviland 
landed, and the cargo of air 
mail was transferred to a crack 
express train. The train carried 
the mail all night, and in the 
morning the mail pouches were 
transferred to another plane. In 
this manner, by plane and train, 
the first coast-to-coast air mail 
reached San Francisco in a lit- 
tle less than eighty-three hours. 

The mail flown at 
night were no 
lighted the time. 
Therefore all planes were 
grounded at night. 


was not 


because there 


iirways at 


the | 











Seven pilots of the Post Of- 
fice Department brooded about 
the matter. They volunteered 
to stage a demonstration air 
mail flight — an all-air, day and 
night transcontinental trip. 


Bonfires Light Way 


Farmer and air-minded com- 
munities along the route were 
enlisted to build giant bonfires 
at night. 

As each pilot took over the 
controls of the open cockpit. 


| plane from designated points 
“full | 


along the way he flew from 
bonfire to bonfire. The mail 
plane flew from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in 36 hours, 21 min- 
utes —a record. 

The plane’s only night-flying 
device was a crude landing 
light attached to the lower 
wing. This light helped them to 
spot the cow pastures which 
served them as landing fields. 

The demonstration proved 
its point. Congress appropriat- 
ed over a million dollars for 
continuing air mail service. 

On July 1, 1924, regular day- 
and-night, coast-to-coast air 
mail service began. 

In 1926, the Post Office De- 
partment turned over the air 
mail service to private operators 
— and the airlines were born! 

Within a year, not only mail 








but passengers could speed 
across the continent by air. 

A typical airline plane of 
1927 was the Boeing 40-A. It 
carried the then astonishing 
load of 1,600 pounds, including 
the pilot, baggage, mail, and 
two uneasy passengers. 

The two passengers sat nerv- 
ously in a box-like cabin, shout- 
ing to each other above the en- 
gine roar. They must have felt 
deserted and helpless. The pi- 
lot rode in an open cockpit 
above and behind the passen- 
gers. 


New Planes Developed 


In 1929, new  tri-motored 
Fords, carrying 14 passengers, 
appeared on the airways. 

Four years later, United Aur- 
lines introduced the nation’s 
first twin-engine, all-metal, low 
wing transport—the Boeing 247. 

The most famous work horse 
of them all, still plowing the 
skies with its props, is the 
Douglas DC-3. 

This 12-ton, twin-engine 
plane, with twice the. speed of 
the old 90-m.p.h. DeHaviland, 
carries two pilots, a stewardess, 
and twenty-one passengers, as 
well as mail and express. 


Air Rates Reduced 


By 1937, transcontinental air 
fares dropped from the original 
$400, to $149.95. Air express 
rates were halved. Air mail 
postage rates dropped from 24 
cents to 6 cents an ounce. To- 
day it costs less to travel by 
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plane than to travel by Pullman 
on a train. 

In 1941 —their last prewar 
year of operations — American 
domestic airlines carried more 
than 4 million passengers, 44 
million pounds of air mail, and 
22 million pounds of air express 
and freight. Domestic 
routes in 1941 totaled 
30,000 miles. 

The twenty-fifth anniv ersary 
of transcontinental air mail finds 
the world once more at peace. 

Soon gigantic titans of the 
air will be in airline operation 
—not only from coast to coast, 
but to all the far corners of the 
earth. 

Happy birthday — and happy 
landings! ; 


airline 
about 


United Air Lines 


Five-mile-a-minute, super-powered sky giant Douglas DC-4 (shown as 
sketched in flight) flies 56 passengers coast-to-coast in 8% hours. 
























































Short Snorts 


HEN Joe Louis, the heavyweight 

boxing champion, was served a | 
lobster with a claw missing, he de- | 
manded to know why. “Oh, he had a_| 
fight with another lobster,” explained 
the waiter. “Well, then,” snapped Joe, | 
bring me the winner!” 

Joe McCarthy, Yankee manager, | 
dreamed he was in heaven. He saw the | 
greatest baseball players of all time. So | 
he formed a team The phone rang. It 








Bierman 
was the devil. “Il wave a team that can 
beat yours,” said Satan. 

“Impossible!” roared McCarthy. “I've 
got the greatest players who ever lived!” 

“Yeah,” replied the devil. “But I've} 
got all the umpires!” 
The college football star, taking his Hang on to the ball. ‘Take a firm 
grip with one end in the middle of 
the palm of your hand, and the 
other end tucked tightly against 
the inside of your elbow. 


first classroom exam, answered every 
question — wrong. The professor called 
him to his office. Pointing to the paper, 
the prof said, “I don’t believe you know 
inything.” 


“Sir,” answered the star, “I don't | 


Get going. Know where you’re ex- 
pected to run and go hard! Start 
with short steps. Pump your knees 
high. Carry your weight forward. 


even suspect anything!” 

Notre Dame’s basketball team was 15 
points behind at half-time. Into the 
locker room stormed Coach George 
Keogan. He ripped into his players, 
Stay alert. Run with your head up 
and your eyes open. Take full ad- 
vantage of the pattern set. up by 
your blockers. 


giving each a tongue-lashing. Finally 
he came to sophomore Marty Peters. 

“Marty,” he roared, “you look ter- 
rible tonight, too. What have you to 
say for yourself?” 


“Only this, coach,” replied Peters. “l| Keep going. Don’t let down when 
you're tackled. L6wer your shoul- 


ders and drive through. 


haven't gotten into the game yet!” 
When Al Shacht, the old baseball 

pitcher, was trying to break into the 

big leagues, he sent wires and press 


“Start off with a good breakfast.” 
[hat’s another tip from Bernie 
Bierman, champion coach of Min- 
nesota’s Golden Gophers. ‘Stoke 


clippings to all the managers. To Man- | 
ager McGraw of the Giants he wired, | 
McGraw 
eplied, “Tighte. up and keep going.” , 
The Tigers lost the first game of the| up on lots of food-energy and other im- 
world series, 9—0. Before the second| portant nourishment, like that well- 
game, a Tiger rooter offered a dozen! known ‘Breakfast of Champions’. 
pair of nylon stockings to the first Tiger| Those toasted whole wheat flakes, 
who hit a homer. Growled Steve O'Neill, | Wheaties—with lots of milk and fruit 
liger manager: “O.K., but make sure | ‘ 
those stockings have runs in them!” 
Henry McLemore, the famous sports 
writer, was playing golf with three 
triends. He wound up and took a ter- 


‘Arm loose and going strong. 


—make a fine training dish. And I no- 
twe Wheaties have a keen flavor that 
rates ace ugh with hungry football 
players.” 

rific swing. The ball went straight up ‘ : 
into the air, then bounced ten feet in| beasus a 


* 
4 


Sa 


front of him. McLemore threw away] “Wheaties and “Breakfast ot Cha sptons sxe ceganesed 
. . . “fy ” d f c © 
his club in disgust. “Gentlemen,” he} "*“«™*°!Gemeral Mills, Ine. 


said, “I have a hen who can lay an egg | 
farther than that.” 




















Get champion coaching on running, passing, 


~H. L. Masi, Sports Editor kicking, tackling, and blesxing in Bernie 
‘ Bierman’s new book, ‘“‘Want to be a Football 


Copy 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


Champion?” See back of your Wheaties pack- 
age for full information on how to get your 


29 


of Bierman’s 32-page football ma.aual 
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ERE are some “bewitching” sugges- 
tions for your Hallowe'en party. 

Making your own favors and decora- 
tions is fun — and inexpensive. 

Jack-o’-Lanterns inade from oranges 
hold fruit salad. Cut tops from oranges, 
remove pulp with sharp knife. Scrape 
insides clean with a spoon. Cut out eyes, 
nose, mouth — and presto! It’s ready for 
the fruit salad. 

Ghost Favor covers a small paper cup 
filled with candies or nuts for each 
guest. A round wad of cotton, tied in 
the center of a white crepe paper cir- 
cle, forms the head. Remainder of same 
paper circle is draped over cup for the 
“gown.” Draw face with crayon (ink 
will blot). Cut arms and hafds from 
single piece of cardboard and paste in 
place. Flowing sleeves cut from crepe 
paper are draped over arms. 

Tombstone Place Card cut from 
heavy white cardboard bears each 
guest’s name and a brief verse (called 
an epitaph) about a personal charac- 
teristic. Examples: “Johnnie Jones ate 
strange mixtures; now he’s underneath 
these fixtures!” Or: “Suzie Smith 
swooned from love; new she’s got ‘six 
feet’ above!” Epitaphs should be funny, 
never embarrassing. Pointed bottom of 
tombstone is stuck into small cup cake. 

Signs cut from white cardboard help 
tu decorate and point the way to rooms 
guests will use. To the dining room: 
“This way to the GRAVY-yard!” Room 
or closet where wraps are left: “Ghosts! 
Park your sheets here!” 

Games: In addition to the old favor 
ites (ducking for apples, etc.), a new 
twist on “pin-the-tail-on-the-donkey” is 
good for a lot of laughs. Have your 
guests try to pin a head on a skeleton 
(draw it yourself on a-large sheet of 
white wrapping paper). 

String six or more marshmallows on 
a clean white string and hang (in door 
ways or from center lights) half as 
many strings as there are guests. Pair 
guests off (two to a string) — one to 
eat from the top of the string, the other 
from the bottom. The couple that fin- 
ishes first wins a funny prize. 

Decorations: Cut your own black 
cats, witches, and ghosts from black 
and orange papers. The designs shown 
here are easy to copy and enlarge. Rig 
up a ghost from an old sheet stuffed 
with paper, and prop it at the door to 
greet your guests. Place two lighted 
flashlights, covered with green paper, 
behind the “eyes.” It’s eerie! 

— Mary Cooper 


















O ONE really knows how 
masks first came to be used. 

Some people think that hunt- 
ers were the first to disguise them- 
selves—in order to trap wild game. 
Others say that mothers were the first 
to use masks— putting them on to 
frighten their disobedient children. 

Masks have been used for thousands 
of years. They have been found in the 
ancient tombs of the Greeks and in the 
tombs of the early Indians of the New 
World. 

Ancient masks are still being discov- 
ered in many parts of the world — 
in China, Japan, Ceylon, Java, Africa, 
Tibet, Burma, Europe, and particularly 
in America. 

The Indians ot 
this hemisphere 
use masks more 
than any other 
people. 

Indians are a 
very religious 
people. Those 
who have not be- 
come Christians 
believe in many 
gods —and in Carved Wood Mask 
good and evil of North Pacific 
spirits. 

Masks play an important part in In- 
dian religion. They are often worn in 
ceremonial dances. 

Indians do not worship idols ot thei 
gods. By wearing masks, Indians pre 
tend to be the gods themselves — and 
believe that they have the special 
power of the deities* they imitate. 

An Indian wearing a mask of the 
rain god, Indians say, can call down 
rain from the sky. 

Our front cover shows a Hopi In- 
dian in Arizona, dressed for a Harvest 
Dance. In his hand, he carries a sheat 
of corn as a symbol of a plentiful har- 
vest. On his face, he wears a horned 
mask to frighten away the evil spirit of 
the drought. 








Indians fre 
quently put on 
grotesque masks 
to frighten away 
evil spirits. 

The Iroquois 
Indians believed 
there were evil 
spirits known as 
False Faces. 

To rid them- 
Skull Mesk of selves of these 
Mexican Indians demons, the Iro- 





























ASKS 


quois tormed a secret society called the 





Indians of this society would dress in 
torn skins and hideous red masks — 
and would rattle turtle shells to drive 
the evil spirits eut of their villages. 
There are many different kinds of 
masks. Some take the form of an ugly 
human face, Others resemble animals. 
An Indian medicine man often wears 
a mask resembling an animal. He tries 
to lure the diseased spirit out of his 
patient and into that animal. Then the 
medicine man removes his mask to 


cleanse himself of the evil spirit. 


: 


Among the North | 


tribes, 
the Indians of the 
North Pacific coast 
make the most ar- 
tistic masks. 


American 


They carve head 
masks from wood 
which they paint 
red. black, or 
green. 

They also carve 
huge masks — often 
five feet high 
which are placed 
outside homes. 

The Indians ot the Southwest are 
called the Pueblo Indians. They live in 
adobe villages on the mesas*® of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. 





Mask 
Indians 


Rain-Makers 
of Pueblo 





The Pueblo Indians .nake masks ot 
hide. Sometimes these masks 
completely cover the Indians’ heads, 
sometimes only the face. The Pueblos 
often use wooden or feather decorations 
to brighten up their masks. 


animal 


The same masks are used again and 
igain by the Pueblo Indians. Only the 
decorations change with each ritual. 

Before each ceremonial dance, the 
Pueblo chief collects the masks and 
decorates them for the occasion. 

After the dance. 
the special orna- 
ments are removed. 
Each mask is 
stored away, to be 
at the next 
ceremony. 


used 


Masks represent- 
ing male gods are 
made of soft deer- 
skin, and are round 
ed. A square mask 





of stiff rawhide 
symbolizes a god- — 
dess. of troquois 








False Face Company. Once a year, the | 
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Boys and girls who play musical instruments 
seem to be more popular than others... 
they have more fun, more travel, more ad- 
venture. Yet these are advantages which am) 
normal boy or girl can enjoy. 


Free Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music’. 


The thrilling new 28-page book (illustrated 
below) tells how you can join the “select” 
group—how you can win friends, have fun, 
and be popular making music. How you can 
even play your way through college as thou- 
sands of others have done. Get your free 
copy from your friendly Conn dealer, or 
write Conn direct. No obligation. Send now. 
Cc. G. CONN LTD., 
ELKHART, IND, 
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C. G. CONN LTD., 1014 Conn Building, Elkhart, Ind. 
Send FREE Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. DUTCH TREAT 


Underline the correct ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 


1. The Netherlands East Indies were once called the 
(a) Spice Islands; (b) Treasure Islands; (c) Never-Never 
Land. 

2. Natives of the East Indies are called (a) Indonesians; 
b) Anesthesians; (c) Artesians. 

3. Compared to Holland, the Netherlands East Indies 
are (a) larger; (b) smaller; (c) the same size. . 

4. Capital of the Netherlands East Indies is (a) Borneo; 
(b) Batavia; (c) Battleax. 

5. The ruler of Holland is (a) Queen Mary; (b) Queen 
Elizabeth: (c) Queen Wilhelmina. 


My score 


2. SCIENCE QUIZ 


Below is a list of five scientific terms followed by defini- 
tions of these terms. In the space after each: definition, 
write in the term which identifies it. Score 3 points each. 
Total, 15. 


l. venom 3. hemotoxin 
2. jugular 4. antitoxin 


5. immunity 


l. A poison secreted by snakes. —— Sc ore 
2. A poison which destroys blood corpuscles, *_— 
3. The large vein in the neck or throat. timainnl 
4. A substance that neutralizes a poison. —— 
5. Power of resisting a particular disease. ———-—___ 


My score 


3. MARSHALL REPORT 


Circle the ietter of the word or phrase which correctly 
completes each of the following statements. Score 5 points 
“ach. Total, 35. 


1. General George C. Marshall is (a) Commander-in- 
Chief of U. S. Armed Forces; (b) head of the U. S. Fleet; 
c) U.S. Army Chief of Staff. 

2. General Marshall submitted his report to the (a) 
Secretary of War; (b) Secretary of Agriculture; (c) Secre- 
tary of Labor 

3. A citizen army, as proposed by General Marshall, 
would be composed of (a) the National Guard; (b) the 
Regular Army; (c) drafted civilians. 

4. General Marshall proposes that compulsory military 
training in peacetime be required of civilians for (a) one 
vear; (b) three years; (c) duration plus six months. 

5. General Marshall states that one of Germany's great- 
est military mistakes in World War II was her (a) failure to 
invade Russia; (b) use of the robot bomb; (c) failure to 
invade England after France was defeated. 

6. General Marshall declares that the U S. might have 


lost the war if, after the attack on Pearl Harbor, the Japa- 
nese had invaded (a) Hawaii; {b) Alaska; (c) Midway. 
7. General Marshall says that the two allies of the U. S. 
who contributed most to a United Nations victory were 
(a) Russia and Germany; (b) Russia and Great Britain; 
(c) China and France. 
My score 


4. D FOR DUTCH 
Here is a list of 10 islands in the Pacific. Five are Dutch 

possessions. Write the letter “D” in the space before these 

islands. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 
__Java —__Bali 
—___Hokkaido ___Moluccas 
—__Formosa —__Luzon 
__Celebes __Okinawa 
—__Hainan __Sumatra 


My score 


My total score 





{STARRED W,ORD'S 


Words starred® in the magazine are defined below 


eassava (kah-SAH-vuh), p. 5. Plant with fleshy root stocks 
used as food. It is also called manioc. 

compromise (KOMM-pruh-mize), p. 5. An agreement 
reached when each party to a dispute is willing to give up 
a few demands 

extinet (ecks-TINKT), p. 5. No longer active, dead. 

biological (buy-uh-LAHJ-ih-cl), p. 8. Pertaining to biol- 
ogy, which is the study of living things. 

antivenin (ANN-tih-VEE-ninn), p. 8. A substance that 
makes a poison ineffective. Veninm-means poison and anti 
means against. Therefore, an antivenin is a substance that 
works against a poison. 

neutralize (NEW-truhl-eyes), p. 8. To make something 
ineffective. An antivenin neutralizes a venin. 

immunity (ih-MEW-nih-tee), p. 8. Resistance to a dis- 
ease or poison. A person who has had the measles usually is 
protected from a second attack of the disease for some 
years. 

prototype (PRO-tuh-type), p. 10. Original model ot 
something from which other things are copied. 

mesa (MAY-suh), p. 13. Small plateau or flat land with 
steep, sloping sides. 

deities (DEE-ih-tees), p. 12. Primitive peoples have 
many gods whom they worship. Each god has special pow 
ers. There are gods of the sun, rain, etc. 

facsimile (fack-SIMM-ih-lee), p. 6. Exact copy or like- 
ness; duplicate. 

susceptible (suh-SEPP-tih-ble), p. 6. Having little re 
sistance to disease. Opposite of immunity. 

inimitable (in-[MM-ih-tuh-ble), p. 7. Matchless; unable 
to be imitated or copied. 

Legong (luh-GONG), p. 3. A Balinese dance performed 
amidst religious feasts. It is danced by three young girls, 
while a narrator tells a traditional Balinese fairy story. 
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1. Abbrev. for spelling. 

3. One who does not tell the truth. 
Island of Dutch East Indies. 

Prefix meaning three. 

10. Betore noon. 

11. Metal that looks like silver. 

13. Hit golf ball from a tee (past tense). 

15. International signal of distress. 

Past tense of do. 

19. Peninsula in Caspian Sea. 

0. Virginia ( abbrev. ). 

2. Sound which repeats itself. 

24. Contraction meaning I am. 

25. In Roman calendar, 15th day of March, 
Eve 

29. Girl’s name. 

|. Clean and in order. 

3. To try hard. 

5. Oldest city in the world. 
Many thousands of years 
Vegetable with sticky pods. 

). To be in want. 

10. Pennsylvania (abbrev. ) 


1. Not different. 
Plural (abbrev. ). * 
1. Prickling feeling of the skin. 
5. Boat Noah sailed in. 
6. City on Elbe River, Germany. 
Capital of Dutch East Indies. 
3. Islands between Australia and Asia. 
2. Norse god of destruction. 
14. Nickname for Edward. 
6. Island in Dutch East Indies. 
District of Columbia. 
19. Island in East Indies. 
Totals up. 
Exclamation denoting amusement. 
Past participle of eat. 
To exist. 
Tree with leaves like needles. 
Atmosphere supposed to surround one. 
Fish eggs. 
Kitchen police. . 
olution in Teachers Edition this issue; in Pupils 
-cition next issue. 
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Small Quantities 

A fussy woman drove up to a service 
station. 

“I would like a glass of water for the 
radiator and a spoonful of oil for the 
motor,” she said. 

The attendant looked at her with an- 
noyance, but said politely, “Would you 
like me to cough in your tires?” 


Marie Mitchell, Brunswick (Me.) H.S 


Stop the Flood 
“Father, may I have ten cents for a 
man who is crying outside?” asked Tom. 
“Yes, son. But why is he crying?” 
“He’s crying ‘Fresh roasted peanuts, 
ten cents a bag!”’ 
Tommy McCarthy, Lincoln Jr. H.8., Santa Monica, Cal 
Self-Conscious 
“How kind of you to bring me these 
flowers,” she said. “They're so lovely 
and fresh. Why, I believe there is some 
dew on them yet.” 
“Yes,” he stammered, “but I'm going 
to try and pay it off tomorrow.” 


Barbara Newcomb. Orange School, Webster. Wis 


Bottle It 
Question: What's the difference be- 
tween a rug and a bottle of medicine? 
Answer: One you take up and shake, 


and the other you shake up and take. 
Muriel E. Verrill, Hancock Jr H.S., Gray, Me 
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rhe telephone rings and you answer 
it. The party at the other end asks: 
“May I speak to John, please?” Do you 
say: 

A. “Who's calling?” 

B. “He’s around the house some- 
where. Better call later.” 

Cc. “Just a minute, please, and I'll 
try to find him.” 

"3901109 #1) 
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Snail Trail 


Diner (Impatient at the slow serv- 
ice): “Have you ever been to the aquar- 
ium?” 

Waiter: “No, why?” 

Diner: “You'd enjoy seeing the snails 
whiz by you.” 


Sylvia Probst, Hawthorne School, Chicago, MM 


Skim the Surface 


“Twas the night before Christmas 
and all through the house, not a crea- 
ture was stirring.” 


Spoon shortage. 
Frances Stroup, Richmond Heights Jr. H.S8., 
Maplewood, Mo 


De-merit 


When asked to give a sentence using 
each of the following words — defeat, 
deduct, defense, detail — Johnny wrote 
this: 

“Defeat of deduct went over defence 
before detail.” 


Eleanor Damato, Stephen Palmer School, Needham, Mass 


Joke of the Week 





Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Francis 
Steinback, Albia (Ia.) Jr. H.S. 

Two calves frisked up to a cow graz- 
ing in the field. 

Said one calf to the cow: “Mom, 
may Freddie stay for lunch?” 





Solution to Last Week’s Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Laos; 5-endo; 6-Indo-China; 11- 
Nias; 12-La.; 14-Saigon; 15-ill; 16-til; 17-eel; 18- 
Ab; 19-valid; 21l-go; 22-Bey; 24-art; 25-ore; 26- 
gastro; 29-R.I.; 30-Erin; 31-Annamites: 34-fine; 
35-fete. 

DOWN: 1-lei; 2-anneal; 3-odd; 4-Soong; 7-CIO; 
8-Hanoi; 9-is; 10-allegro; 13-allot; 14-Siberia; 15- 
i.e.; 16-Tabor; 20-Angra; 23-ye; 24-ardent; 27-aim; 
28-sniff; 30-en; 32-tie; 33-see. 


Answer to Inventions Quiz p. 8 


It is a midget dirigible. On June 12, 1878, m 
Hartford, Conn., a small, footpower driven dir- 
rigible rose 200 feet in the air. It was operated 
by Prof. Ritchell, and it sailed for an hour or 
more. 









LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS: 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


ety r Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 

== PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. 4 

& 3 | Real _— 5¢ with ap- 

| rovals. Capital Stamp Co. 

Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 

| $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
WOW! FOR ONLY 10c! 
500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only l10¢ to serious approval applicants! 


Money back if not delighted. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 
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1. Orthopedically correct wedge 
maintains proper alignment of 
the bones of the foot. 


Not right now, but some day we'll be making athletic shoes 
that are different. They'll be Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes with 
“P-F” Posture Foundation—a special Built-in feature that 


aids your athletic performance and development. 


Here’s why you'll go for Canvas Rubber Soled Shoes with “P-F"s 
1. “P-F” keeps the bones of the foot in their natural, normal 
position. d 
2. “P-F” guards against flat feet. 
3. “P-F” avoids strained, tired leg muscles. 
4. “P-F” increases “staying power” in games and play. 
Coaches agree that an athlete is only as good as his feet. 
That's why you boys and girls will go for this different kind 
of athletic shoe with the patented feature, “P-F.” Watch for 
them. Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes with “P-F” 


are really worth waiting for. 
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2. Comfortable sponge rubber | 
cushion under sensitive area 
of the foot. . 
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means “Posture Foundation” 
a Patented Feature found only 
in Canvas Shoes made by 
B. F. Goodrich o 


or 


HOOD RUBRPREN COMPANY 
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By William Dow Boutwell 


Managing Editor, American Vocational Journal 


FM for Education 


Great advances in school radio are just around the corner 


HIS is a story about FM —radio’s 

better mousetrap. More particularly 
it is about what FM can do for you as a 
teacher. But first let me tell you what 
happened in the third year English 
class in Waukegan Township High 
School, becatise there’s a relation be- 
tween that class and FM. 

[he year is 1917. The English teach- 
er, Dina Rees Evans, is a young woman 
alert to new ideas. (And what is more 
remarkable she is still alert to new ideas. 
She teaches high school dramatics in 
winter and in summer directs Cain Park 
Theater, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
which is America’s first municipally 
owned and operated theater). But in 
1917 Miss Evans taught third year Eng- 
lish in Jack Benny’s home town. To 
stimulate interest in composition, she 
proposed that each of her sections write 
and issue for two weeks a mimeograph 
school newspaper. That idea sparked a 
full-fledged blaze of enthusiasm. Out 
of the project came a permanent high 
school paper. Out of it also came at 
least five careers in writing and editing. 

What has all this got to do with FM 
in 1945? I cite it because the alert 
teacher today should be able to use FM 

Miss Evans employed the student 
newspaper project. Radio in education 
is young. Radio, AM or FM, holds as 
much or more allure for high school 
tudents today as did journalism in 

17. FM radio, beginning this fall, 

ens wider doors for talent exploration 

d expression, Radio, like journalism, 

n lead to careers in fields other than 

dio. 


So what is this mysterious FM — po- 
itial touchstone of student motiva- 
n? FM radio employs a method of 
lio wave transmission that differs 
m AM, which is what you listen to 
now. FM is short for “frequency modu- 
lation”; AM for “amplitude modula- 
tion.” Technically FM is to AM as foot- 
lizhts are to a searchlight, if you could 


think of footlights reaching as far or 
farther than a searchlight. For more 
details see your science teacher. We, 
meanwhile, will turn to FM’s possible 
influence on your life and your school. 
For example: 


What FM Provides 


1. FM assures wider radio program 
choice because more stations can be 
built — 5,000 in contrast to our present 
900. A war secret just released dis- 
closes also that each station may send 
out at one time as many as twelve dif- 
ferent programs. 

2. Because 20 FM channels have 





been set aside by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for non-com- 
mercial educational use, some 700 to 
1,000 radio stations ‘can be built, 
owned,. and operated by schools and 
colleges. More than 25 new license re- 
quests for educational FM stations have 
been granted. The Wisconsin legislature 
has recently voted- $72,000 to start a 
state-wide FM _ educational network. 
More than 30 states are developing sim- 
ilar plans. 

3. You and/or your school will need 
to buy a new AM-FM radio receiver to 
pick up FM programs. You will want 
to, anyway, because your old set is 
about worn out. You will also want the 
better FM quality obtainable only with 
a new receiver. 

4. FM will make your old radio 
sound tinny because it guarantees that 
more of what goes into-the studio mic- 
rophone will come out of your loud- 
speaker. 

5. “Static” won't bother you; FM is 
practically static-proof. 





Photo by Francis Schwartz 
Student directors, engineers, and turntable operators learn how to run an FM 
station at WNYE, the New York Board of Education Station, Brooklyn, New York. 
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6. FM is not expensive. An educa- 
tional station can be erected for less 
than the cost of two standard class- 
rooms. 

Now if you are a Miss Evans of 
1945, I can hear you say: “That's all 
very well, but I still don’t see how FM 
radio can mean anything to my English 
classes.” 

Let’s bring this down to what can 
happen in a typical community. Within 
a short time there should be erected 
(you will need to insist on action) 
within convenient distance of your 
school an FM educational station. And 
also one or more commercial FM sta- 
tions. The commercial station, like 
most present AM stations, will welcome 
well-planned, well-executed student 
programs. 

The education station will be owned 
and operated by your local school sys- 
tem or college; or by your state univer- 
sity, perhaps. It will carry no commer- 
cial advertising. It will be hungry for 
program material. It will be seeking 
programs that will fit your school cur- 
riculum. 


Some FM Programs 

Here are some sample programs cre- 
ated for high school use by existing 
educational radio stations: 

“Fun with the Dictionary,” in which 
Cleveland students detect misused 
words and learn word origins. 

“Battle of the Books,” by which chil- 
dren book specialists widen the library 
reading interests of Chicago pupils. 

“Junior Town Meetings,” by which 





Photo by Francis Schwartz 
KALV, San Francisco Board of Education’s FM station at the Samuel Gompers Trade 
School, is operated by students under vocational teachers of courses in radio. 


Toledo and many other school systems 
make social studies both real and ear- 
nest. 

“Current Events,” the University of 
Minnesota’s pupil-angled news review, 
which is typical of many news programs 
prepared for specific student use. 

“It’s Your Future,” the Iowa State 
College guidance program, which has 
many worthy counterparts, 

French plays on the air by and for 
French students in Cleveland. 

“Following Congress,” in which the 
University of Wisconsin's WHA re- 
enacts the major national debates of 
the week. 

Historic events can be brought to 
the classroom via FM. In San Fran- 
cisco representatives of many nations 
assembled for the United Nations Con- 
ference spoke over KALW, the Board 
of Educatipn station. 

Many uses. of radio will occur to the 
imaginative teacher. He will want to 
know his way around in a radio studio. 
He will want to have access to a school- 
owned FM station. He will want to 
guide the creation of programs for stu- 
dent use —in and out the classroom. 
He will want to kindle in his students 
the thrill of creative work for radio. 

I learned from my daughter and an 
advertising expert why radio has such 
remarkable power. My daughter and | 
were listening to the story of Bacon’s 
rebellion as told on the air by Archi- 
bald MacLeish. We heard Bacon’s brave 
effort to rouse the colonists to resist 
tyranny. We listened to the tyrant gov- 
ernor’s threats. For a moment we were 


back in the seventeenth century. When 
the program ended, Jane turned to me 
and said, “I studied Bacon’s Rebellion 
three different times in school, but this 
is the first time I ever understood it.” 

I remembered then how my advertis- 
ing friend explained the power of radio, 
“Nothing,” he said, “can equal the ap- 
peal of a warm human voice.” 

FM can give you an assistant with a 
warm human voice—a voice in the 
classroom; a voice of the classroom; 
and a voice also to the homes of your 
community. 


More about FM for Education 


Here are sources to turn to if you are 
steamed up to do something about FM 
for your school: 

Radio Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. — general in- 
formation on how to acquire a station 
and program it. 

FM for Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Misc. No. 7, Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., 20 cents. 

Teaching through Radio, William B. 
Levenson, Farrar and Rinehart, $3. Ten 
years’ experience with educational radio 
in Cleveland public schools. 

The Journal of the AER. Monthly 
publication of the Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio, 228 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. $2 per year. 





“Our Town” in the School 


N extremely interesting local history 
project which should excite the 

attention of alert teachers throughout 
the country has been carried out by 
the seventh grade of the Central High 
School in North Salem, New York. 

The aim of the project, undertaken 
by social studies pupils during the 
school year 1942-43, was to find out all 
they could about North Salem’s early 
days. By searching through histor 
books, interviewing older neighbors, 
and taking historical field trips, they 
managed to collect an amazing amount 
of stories and descriptive material. 

These stories, written by the stu- 
dents themselves, and illustrated with 
photographs of historical landmarks 
and early crafts, have been edited by 
Frances Eichner and Helen Ferris Tib 
bets to form a most attractive book. 

When Our Town Was Young is not 
only a fine work in itself, it is a record 
of accomplishment which should inspire 
many other students to similar ent 
prises in their own neighborhoods 
(Central High School, Purdys. West- 
chester County, New York, 1945, $2.(0 
postpaid. ) 
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1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
; Round Table, NBC 
. Stimulating, thought-provoking dis- 
8 


cussions of current social, political, and 
a; economic issues. 
= 2:00-2:30 p.m. Washington Story, ABC 


Through dramatizations and personal 
explanations by responsible public fig- 
ures, vital issues facing the country are 


re analyzed and explained. 
M 6:00-6:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
MBS 


Produced in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago, this program won 
the 1944 Peabody Award as radio’s out- 


- standing educational series. It dramatizes 
significant developments in science, art, 
of and practical living. 
u- 7:00-7:30 p.m. Opinion Requested, 
MBS 
B A panel of civilian experts, headed by 
en Leo Cherne, answers questions of serv- 
lio icemen in an effort to bring the home 
front and the fighting forces closer to- 
hiv gether. 
In. 9:00-9:30 p.m. Radio Reader’s Digest, 
St. CBS 
Variety program featuring songs, 
stories, interviews, with emphasis on 
human interest. 
10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 
Great plays of the Theater Guild are 
orv presented with the original cast, insotar 
the as possible. 


out 10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 
by Human interest program featuring 
igh interviews with newsworthy and note- 
worthy people. 

on 11:30-12:080 Midnight. The 
Story, NBC 

all Historical series relating the influence 
of developments in the Far East on U. S. 
and world affairs. 


Pacific 


tory 

hey 

-— 3:00-3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 

Best Sellers, ABC 

stu- Dramatizations of the most popular 
vith current novels. One complete book is 
arks dramatized each week in five broadcasts. 
| by 3:15-3:30 p.m. Michael Scott Presents, 


rib CBS 
Narrative-dramatic presentation of 
world’s great novels, currently presenting 
Che Three Musketeers. 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Story of America, CBS 
The development of life on the Amer- 
ican continent is traced from prehistoric 
imes up to the present, from a social 
nd economic viewpoint. Nov. 5, “Penn’s 
Experiment”; Nov. 12, “The Case of 
Peter Zenger”; Nov. 19, “The . First 











Thanksgiving”; Nov. 26, “Through the 
Cumberland Gap.” 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 


Top stars of stage and screen tea- 
tured weekly in dramatic radio enter- 
tainment about the America of today 
and yesterday. 

9:30-10:00 p.m. 
NBC 


Wit and wisdom in the celebrated 
quiz show. 


1 U:8'3 0 AY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 
Great music with dramatized incidents 
from the lives of the composers, music 
that speaks for foreign lands and peo- 
ples, and seasonal music. Some _ pro- 
grams will take up the development of 
musical forms. Nov. 6, String Orchestra; 
Nov. 13, The Opera Carmen; Nov. 20, 
Thanksgiving; Nov. 27, South of the 
Border. 
9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Holly- 
wood stars enact the leading roles. 

9:30-10:00 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 
ABC 

Milton Cross interviews eminent guest 
doctors on the very latest information on 
developments in the field of medical re- 
search and practice. 

9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 
the Air, MBS 


Government, labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital current 
issues under the direction of Theodore 


Granik 
WEDNESDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — March of Science, CBS 
Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized. Nov. 7, Speeding Pro- 
duction; Nov. 14, Insect Killers; Nov. 
21, Vitamins at Work; Nov. 28, Wonder 
Drug. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. 
Music, CBS 
Well-known musicians appear on this 
program of classical music, featuring 
comparatively unfamiliar but important 
works of great composers. 


THURSDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest, with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Programs will relate to problems 
of the peace, international and domestic. 


Information Please, 


Invitation § to 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER 


Nov. 1, America at the Polls; Nov. 8, 
German Future; Nov. 15, The Philip- 
pine Nation; Nov. 22, Food for Europe; 
Nov. 29, Permanent Military Training. 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 


Well-produced, vivid dramatic presen- 
tations of unusual stories. 
8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 
ing, ABC 
The oldest audience-participation for- 
um program on the air, with discussions 
of important public issues by outstand- 
ing national leaders. Watch for Scho- 
lastic-NUEA debate broadcast on Com- 
pulsory Military Training, with student 
speakers, Nov. 20. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 
Way, NBC 
Part 2 of the historical broadcasts in 
the NBC University of the Air series, 
giving dramatic episodes in the lives of 
men who advanced the cause of liberty. 


rR DU AY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 
Series dramatizing notable stories 
from classical and current literature. 
Nov. 2, Mickey, the Horse That Volun- 
teered; Nov. 9, New Road; Nov. 16, 
Q-Boat; Nov. 23, Mayflower Boy; Nov. 
30, In Desert Wilderness. 
8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 
Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of America’s outstanding young 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. 
Novels, NBC 
Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Nov. 2, Nov. 9, Nov. 16, 
Huckleberry Finn; Nov. 23, Nov. 30, 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. 
Make It, NBC 
One of the University otf the Air 
series covering important phases of home 
making. 
10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 
Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month, on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll, and readings of student 
poetry. 
:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 
Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 
7:00-7:30 p.m. Our 
NBC 
University of the Air series. Officials 
of State Department, Congressional and 
other important Governnieit leaders dis- 
cuss timely issues in 


affairs. 
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H.; mind has wandered off the high- 
road. It is meandering along the profit- 
less little lanes of inattention. He isn’t 
listening. He isn’t learning. Mentally, 
he is playing hookey. 

But you can get his undivided atten- 
tion — and hold it—when you use 
motion pictures as teaching tools. You 
can make learning an adventure — 
you can stimulate him to reading and 
research—you can broaden the 
horizons of his mind with authentic 
classroom films. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 
Films and Silent Teaching Films now 
provide the most complete and au- 
thentic collection of sound and silent 
teacher-tested films available — on 
reasonable terms. 

Each film is accompanied by a 
Teacher’s Handbook, scientifically 
compiled to co-ordinate the film ma- 
terial with the teaching program. Also 
Visual Learning Guides for classroom 
utilization of film content are available 
with many sound films. 


Even with a small budget, your 
school can own a film library — now 
— when you need it— by taking ad 
vantage of our new “Lease-to-Own” 
plan. You can have the right film 
at the right place — and the right time. 
Yet payments on a year-to-year basis 
are as low as film rentals — frequently 
lower. Most important of all, there’s 
no liability beyond the budget year. \n 
2 or 3 or 4 years, the films become 
yours. Fill in the coupon below and 
mail it today. 


Pe ee ee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 4-K 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 


() Cataleg of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
[) Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 

—-) A sample Visual Learning Guide 

(J Information on *'Lease-to-Own"’ Plans 





(Nome) 





(Your Position) 





(Name of School ) 





( Addtess of School) 
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THE PROMISED LAND-  «¥% 
A LAND OF CONFLICT 


a 


THEME ARTICLE — PALESTINE — ppey, 


Palestine continues to be one of the most tr 
problems in Asia. 

Secretary of State Byrnes has said that the United States 
Government will not reach a decision regarding proposals 
to change Palestine’s status without “full consultation with 
Jewish and Arab leaders.” 

He added that U. S. policy on Palestine was stated by 
President Roosevelt in a letter to Ibn S’aud, King of Saudi 
Arabia, on April 5. 

President Truman, in a press conference, expressed the 
hope that Britain would accept his proposal for Palestine to 
be opened to 100,000 displaced stateless Jews in Germany 
and Austria. 

One of the most important aspects of the conflict be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews is their religious rivalry. 

Palestine presents a religious panorama. Jewish temples, 
Christian churches, and Mohammedan mosques stand side 

swmbolic of the ancient religious traditions of 
the holy land. 
ue yews were the first monotheistic religious groups to 
inhabit Palestine. About 1,000 B.C., after their flight from 
Egypt, Hebrew tribes crossed the Arabian desert into 
Palestine. Defeating the tribes already living there — the 
Canaanites, Philistines, and Hittites — the Hebrews made 
Palestine their homeland. But their independence was short- 
lived. A series of invasions — Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian. 
Greek, and Roman — subjugated the Hebrews to foreign 
rulers. 

The homeland of the Hebrews was also the birthplace 
of Christianity, which flourished under the Romans until 
the downfall of the Byzantine Empire. Then, in the seventh 
century, A.D., the Moslems overran Palestine and spread 
the teachings of Islam. 

Characteristic of the Middle Ages were the Crusades — 
unsuccessful attempts by the European Christians to lib- 
erate the Holy Land from the “infidels” of the East. 

In the sixteenth century, the Moslems in Palestine bowed 
to Turkish rule, and the Turks succeeded in holding Pal- 
estine until the close of the first World War. . 


9,° 
3, 


Class Activities 

The best sourcebook for the history of the ancient Jews 
is the Bible. Pupils should read selections from the Old 
Testament and make oral reports in class. Have them volun- 
teer to tell the stories of David and Goliath, Moses lead- 
ing the Jews out of Egypt, etc. 

Pupils might discuss the three possible solutions to the 
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Classroom and Magazine Working Together 


Palestine question mentioned in the Theme Article — 1.-Pal- 
estine as an Arab State; 2.-Palestine as a Jewish State; 
3.-Palestine divided into Jewish and Arab States. Which do 
they consider the most just solution? Would it be possible 
for the Arabs and the Jews to share control of the govern- 
ment in Palestine? 

A current issue of March of Time (Vol. XII, Issue 1), 
called Palestine Problem, is making the rounds of motion 
picture theaters. Pupils might be assigned to see the film 
and report on its treatment of the Palestine dispute. Is it 
fair to the Jews? To the Arabs? What did pupils learn about 
Palestine from the film? 

Sixteen mm. films on Palestine for classroom showings may 
be borrowed from the United Palestine Appeal, 41 East 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y. There are four films from which 
to choose: Collective Adventure, They Find A Home, A 
Day in Dagania, A Pass to Tomorrow. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why do the Jews look upon Palestine as their national 
homeland? 

2. Why do the Arabs oppose further Jewish immigration 
into Palestine? 

3. What have (a) the Jews; (b) the Arabs; (c) the 
British contributed to the agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment of Palestine? 

4. Should Britain have the right to decide Palestine’s 
future? E 
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re Questions 


What is the name given to Jews who wish to make 
Ow their homeland? 
2. Who is their leader? 
3. What is the religion of the majority of Arabs? 
4. What British Foreign Secretary favored the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national Jewish homeland? 


MILITARY TRAINING — p. 9 


What do young people think about compulsory military 
training? Have your pupils conduct a classroom poll on the 
following question: 

“Are you in favor of one year’s compulsory military train- 
ing for 18-'to 22-year-old boys in peacetime?” 

‘How does the boys’ vote compare with that of the girls? 
What are the reasons for the difference of opinion? 

A debate on the question of compulsory military training 
might be conducted with two boys selected to represent 
the pro side, and two girls selected to represent the con 
side. 

“What Compulsory Military Training Will Mean to Me” 
might serve as the theme of short essays written by the 
pupils. The best essays should be read aloud in class, and 
be discussed by the entire group. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are the terms of the compulsory training bill 
proposed by Representative May? 
2. Why are many educators opposed to compulsory mili 
tary training? 
The U. S. has never betore had compulsory military 
training. Why is it considered necessary now? 


Fact Questions 


1. For how long a period would draftees undergo compul- 
sory military training? 

2. What are the age limits for able-bodied young men 
eligible for compulsory military service, as proposed in the 
May bill? 


AIR WEEK — p. 8 


Disarming the Luttwafte is only one phase of Allied at- 
tempts to uncover the secrets of Germany's wartime scien- 
tific ingenuity. 

Closely following the Allied advances across France 
and Germany during the war, was the Combined Intelli- 
gence Objectives Subcommittee. This organization, com- 
posed of highly-trained British and American intelligence 
men, obtained information on German inventions in many 
fields. 

Germany’s secret developments, uncovered by the Com- 
bined Intelligence service, included the following: A rocket 
missile that was considered capable of crossing the Atlantic 
in seventeen minutes; a defense against radar; considerable 
progress on an atomic bomb; new types of war gasses; syn- 
thetic butter and alcohol, and aviation lubricants made from 
coal; improved X-ray tubes for cancer therapy. 

Many of these wartime inventions were far ahead of the 
Germans’ ability to translate their theories into industry 
But the U. S., whose technological skill is recognized as the 
most advanced in the world, has admitted that several of 
the German innovations make some American technical 
processes obsolete and outmoded. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why must Germany be disarmed? 

2. What did the Air Disarmament Division do in the 
war? 
Fact Questions 

1. What is the German word for air force? 


2. How many wings has the most advanced jet plane 
discovered by the Air Disarmament Division? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA — p. 10° 


The political caricature as a torm of editorializing has 
greatly influenced American public opinion. 

Have. each pupil bring to class at least five politicai 
cartoons. They should represent as many different political 


“views as possible. 


oe should be compared as to subject matter. 
political views, and style. The drawings of different cartoon- 
ists on the same subject might be compared for individual 
techniques and attitudes. 

Each pupil might select some current event or politi- 
cal leader, as the subject of a cartoon. Have pupils draw 
simple cartoons on the subjects they have chosen. Pupils 
might refer to Cartooning for Fun and Profit, by Lois Fisher 
(Wilcox & Follett Co., Chicago, $1.50). The three best car- 
toons, selected by the class on the basis of subject matte: 
and originality, might be posted on the bulletin board. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. What two peoples want to control Palestine? (Arabs 
and Jews.) 

2. To what nation did Palestine belong before World 
War I? (Turkey.) 

3. What European nation has a mandate over Palestine? 
(Great Britain.) 

4. What is the German word for air force? ( Luftwaffe.) 

5. What famous American cartoonist made the donkey 
the symbol of the Democratic Party? (Thomas Nast.) 

6. Who is the leader of the Zionists? (Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann. ) 

7. Who wrote the bill providing for compulsory peacetime 
military training, now before Congress? (Representative 
Andrew May of Kentucky.) 

8. Does President Truman support or oppose the pro- 
posal for compulsory military training? (He supports it.) 

9. For how long would draftees undergo military train- 
ing if the May bill is passed? (One year.) 

10. On what sea does Palestine’s west coast border? 
( Mediterranean. ) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 19 
ACROSS: 1-also; 5-Gaza; 9-rat; 10-Galilee; 12-air; 13-Ala.; 14-ear; 15- 
brae; 17-eke; 19-lo; 20-present; 23-jr.; 25-art; 26-sand; 29-Eos; 3l-sip 
33-sea; 34-woolens; 36-ten; 37-smut, 38-Mede. 
DOWN: 1-Arab; 2-lair; 3-strap; 4-Palestine; 5-G.1.; 6-ale; 7-zeal; 8-aero; 
10-Ga.; 1l-lake; 16-era; 18-ens; 21-Erse; 22-taste; 23-Jews; 24-room; 27-need; 
28- Dane: 30-sou; 32-P.S.; 35-Lt. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 
1. PALESTINE PROBLEM: 4a; b; b; c; b 
2. STRIKE A MATCH: 2; 3; 5; 1; 4. 
_- IS COMPULSORY: a; a; c; b; a. 
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